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Notice to Our Readers 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE begins the twelfth year of its publication with the September issue. 

The high cost of paper has been a great problem for all publications. 

In order to give our readers the same amount of reading matter without increasing the cost of 
publication, the editorial board, in consultation with the publishers, decided to change the type for 
the coming year. 

We hope our readers wilt approve the new type, which is clear and legible and enables us to 
reduce the number of pages without reducing the amount of reading matter. 


The President’s Desk 


In 1911 at the International Conference on Chi:d Welfare, held under auspices of the National 

Congress of Mothers, the movement for mothers’ pensions was inaugurated by the Congress. At 

that time no other organization had taken up the subject, and many actively 

New York State opposed it. Six years only have passed and the power of concerted effort for a 

Boards of good measure has been demonstrated, for today it has become a law in the majority 

Child Welfare of states, and the principle has been firmly established that mothers should be 
helped, when necessary, to be the guides and guardians of their children. 

So well has the mother’s pension been established in New York State that a State Conference 
was held in Utica by County Boards of Child Welfare which have been organized to administer the 
law and distribute the funds to those eligible to receive assistance. Thirty-one counties were repre- 
sented, which was a splendid representation out of 41 counties where appropriations have been made. 

Nowhere in the State did the amount of the appropriations for support of children reach what it 
formerly cost to support them in institutions, but when one measures the love and mother care given 
to all these children who can question what it will mean in their future lives? Statistics of the early 
lives of men in prisons show that many of them were institution children having no one to love or 
care personally for them. 

Nothing that the National Congiess ot Mothers has promoted and fostered can give greater 
satisfaction to the promoters than the universal acknowledgment of the value of this measure. Mrs. 
Lloyd George is now urging its adoption in Great Britain. 

Pennsylvania and New York laws and methods of administration are worthy of the attention 
of every one interested in what has proved the most successful method of administering the assistance 
to mothers. 

The Soctal Service Review in the June issue gives much space to the National Congress of Mothers 
Rasen, Mienteh Mae, and Parent-Teacher Associations—reviewing the twenty years’ work, describing 
ins theutens the recent Congress, and in closing says: 

“To rightly interpret the great scope of this mighty organization in its ever- 
widening influence one should be thoroughly familiar with the booklet entitled ‘Twenty Years Work 
for Child Welfare, covering the years intervening between 1897 and 1917. The Convention of 
Washington demonstrated in a very striking manner the capable leadership and efficient following 
which this organization has, and the sessions throughout were characterized by serious consecutive 
thought, which prophesy large service in all of the organization’s activities in the coming years. ’ 
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The Constructive Mother 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


“Bobby, just look at this room!’ 

An indignant young mother indicated the 
floor of the little boy's play room covered with a 
litter of blocks, paper soldiers, postcards, bits of 
paper and other evidences of disorder. 

“Clear this floor up at once,” she directed, 
“or I shall put away your playthings and not 
allow you to have them. If you’re not big 
enough to keep the room orderly, you're not 
big enough to have a play room. ’ 

Bobby’s face clouds at mother’s scolding. He 
looks ruefully at the litter on the floor of his 
room. He starts to clear up, but right away he 
encounters an obstacle. Where shall he put all 
the things? There is a box for his blocks and 
an album for the postcards, but what shall he 
do with the soldiers he has just cut out? He 
stacks them up in a pile and (to get the room 
cleared up in as short a time as possible) throws 
the soldiers in the box with his blocks, stuffs the 
paper cuttings in between the cracks. The box 
for the blocks is in a dreadful condition. Mother 
will scold again when she sees it, and make him 
clear it out, but at least the floor is in order, 
Bobby thinks, with satisfaction, as he glances 
over the now empty space. Has he really 
cleared up? 

Mother is down in the kitchen now, having 
left the little boy to “clear up’’ and probably 
will not allude to the matter again until she 
comes across the block box in its disorder. 
Bobby will probably then clear that out, stuffing 
the things in some other convenient place, and 
so on. What else can he do, poor little fellow? 
If mother would only think to have proper 
places to put the things when he clears up; if 
she would have a big waste-paper basket in the 
room so he could dispose of the paper cuttings; 
if she had provided a box for the newly cut 
soldiers, it would have been easy for Bobby to 
have put each thing in its own place and he 
would have been acquiring a proper sense of 
order. Bobby’s mother means all right. She 
is trying to bring him up to be orderly, but in 
this particular she is not a constructive mother. 
She telis him to put away things when there is 
no place to put them in. 

Every child should have in the room with 
his playthings plenty of receptacles—a closet, 
if possible, shelves, drawers or at least boxes. 
One mother who is cramped for space procures 


large, strong wooden soap boxes from the 
grocer’s for only five cents apiece. She lets the 
children paste wall paper of a design to harmon- 
ize with the room furnishings both outside and 
inside the boxes, so that they are not unsightly, 
then these are ranged around on the floor of 
the room. Each box holds one separate class of 
articles—blocks, games, puzzles, Erector or 
Meccano outfits, paints, crayons and drawing 
books. The children are taught that when 
they are through with one plaything it must be 
put in its proper box before another is taken out. 
The putting away of ore toy requires almost no 
time, yet this practice insuies a tidy room at the 
close of the day and inculcates habits of neatness 
in the children. This mother is constructive 
and her chi:dren will never outgrow tc !).)\i:s 
of order she is now instilling into them. 

To blame a child for keeping his room dis- 
orderly when he has no proper place to put his 
toys is demoralizing to the child, as well as 
unjust. The constructive mother realizes ‘iis 
and provides proper receptacles and the child 
grows in habits of neatness and order. 

The constructive mother also believes in 
keeping the children busy with something. She 
is not the one who says, ‘““Tommy, don’t do 
that,” ‘‘Susie, stop fidgetting,”’ yet gives Tommy 
nothing in place of the forbidden mischief, 
provides Susie with nothing to occupy her pentup 
energy. That Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands has been quoted and proven throughout 
the ages, but it is only the constructive mother 
who realizes that children must be kept busy 
with something good, something interesting, 
every minute of the day if they are to be kept 
out of that mischief. 

Children are all energy. They must be doing 
something every minute. The constructive 
mother recognizes this fact and by wise tact 
and planning helps the child, guides, leads and 
directs it into the right channels of action. The 
child of the constructive mother is never known 
as a “‘bad”’ child, or a “‘troublesome”’ child, for 
the wise mother has found a way to prevent 
mischief as much as possible, and she knows 
that most of the ‘‘badness”’ attributed to child- 
ren is only “ misdirected energy.” 

Can we not all help our children by striving 
to be constructive mothers? Do we not owe it 
to them? 





The Child’s Voice 


The Child’s Voice 


By L. E. EUBANKS 


\\nen we consider the small percentage of 

what we call perfect voices, we get some idea 

e prevalent neglect in this matter. For it 

is a matter of neglect, in most cases; nearly all 

yoie imperfections can be relieved, especially 
during the years of childhood. 

Many parents, and too many teachers, who 
certainly should know better, ascribe all the 
yoie troubles of youngsters to their growth. 
“QO, he'll outgrow it. His voice is changing,”’ 
etc. But we see evidence on every hand that 
it is not outgrown; frequently it giows worse, 
and becomes a characteristic feature of the 
adult. 

A weak voice is very apt to accompany delicate 
health. If a child complains of any kind of 
throat trouble, or manifests any symptoms of 
abnormalities, he should be medically examined. 
Not only the voice but the general health may 
depend on finding the cause of his weakness. 

General physical delicacy, and mechanical 
defects in the nose and throat are the big causes 
of discordant voices—these and poor bodily 
carriage. Asa rule, the supposed cause, catarrh, 
is in reality a result of the realcause. If building 
up the general health fails to remove the voice 
trouble, a rhinologist should be consulted im- 
mediately. In fact, this examination by the 
nose specialist should be attended to in the 
child’s first years of life, as a preventive, and 
repeated frequently. In a heavy percentage of 
cases, nasal obstructions are the sole cause. It 
seems incredible that parents would not suspect 
conditions when their child breathes noisily, 
and carries his mouth open; when the lips are 
noticeably thick and the teeth protrude. Look 
at the turbinate bones in the upper nose; at the 
posterior nostrils, for malformations. Examine 
the throat for adenoid sponges and enlarged 
tonsils. Many progressive physicians advocate 
tonsillotomy for every child, as a preventive; 
but whether you agree with this view or not, it 
certainly is advisable if the tonsils are unhealthy 
inany way. Though sometimes a rather serious 
Operation in adults, the removal of children’s 
tonsils is very simple and entirely safe. I per- 
sonally have seen remarkably good results from it. 


But the voice mechanism and entire respira- 
tory tract may be in good condition and yet the 
voice still be far from melodious. Every child 
should be taught the rudiments of voice pro- 
duction—at least, the fact that fine, clear tones 
require freedom from tension and effort. Teach 
the pupil to speak easily and never strain the 
voice. Effort and euphony are enemies, in 
voice-cuiture. Excess of tension in speaking 
easily becomes a habit. Nervous, highstrung 
persons are apt to have nervous voices. Logi- 
cally, training for self-control, and pose, must 
proceed conjointly with any effort to improve 
such voices. In this way it comes about that 
children who become interested in culture of 
the speaking voice derive tar-reaching benefits. 
The inflection of tone is so much a matter of the 
emotion behind the speech that the seeker after 
a resonant, well-modulated voice finds himself 
cultivating kindness, sympathy and faith. 

The most valuable exercises are respitatory 
movements and intelligent use of the voice in 
conversation, elocution and singing. Not all 
breathing exercises are good; those requiring the 
breath to be held for long periods should be 
avoided. Strainjng the voice is harmful to any 
one, but particularly injurious to the child. 
But his voice should be exercised on all the tones 
he can reach comfortably, for variety of pitch 
in voice-culture is highly essential. Every child 
not authoritatively excused should be required 
to sing at school, for the vocal exercise if not for 
artistic purposes. 

The breathing exercises in voice-culture should 
be directed primarily to the development of 
strong, rhythmic diaphragmatic action. The 
most simple exercise for the beginner is ab- 
dominal breathing while lying on the back. 
This is the most favorable position for controlling 
the diaphragm. 

This short article is only a reminder. Deeper 
study of the voice, and its importance, both to 
heaith and success, will pay any instructor of 
the young. The measure of our efficiency lies 
largely in what we do “extra’’—above what we 
have to do. 
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Massachusetts Plan for Using Smith-Lever Bill 


Through the Smith-Lever Bill the Government 
of the United States renders available a fund by 
which the various counties in the state may 
procure a certain sum of money to aid in in- 
creasing the food supply, making better homes, 
and emphasizing the necessity of training child- 
ren in habits of thrift and industry. It is ob- 
vious that this work is closety connected with 
that of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Therefore in some states 
it is simply a duplication of effort, but in all the 
states if Congress leaders will recognize their 
opportunity to utilize those new forces they will 
be astonished to find that this government help 
will be of immense value to our Congress. 

In Massachusetts we early realized that if we 
would welcome the Farm Bureau leaders and 
give them our associations, already organized, 
as channels through which they could start that 
work for mothers and children they would help 
our work forward. We had already adopted 
this attitude towards other organizations. 

When the Worcester County Farm Bureau 
started in Worcester—because that was the 
beginning in the state of Massachusetts—we 
immediately extended our welcome and they 
very gladly responded. Soon they came to us 
and said, ‘You ought to have a woman going 
through the state and we will furnish the 
woman, if you get up an auxiliary, including 
all organizations.”” We agreed to do this, 
appointing from every town and city in Wor- 
cester County a director through whom we could 
communicate in that vicinity. We held a mass 
meeting, and elected the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations as the 
president of that auxiliary and president of 
Worcester County. 

Subsequently we chose Mrs. Warner, a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University, a woman of wide 


By MRS. MILTON P. HIGGINS 


experience to plan the work and act as Dir: 
of Home Economics. We said, ‘“ Welc: 
Wil! you work through the Congress wher: 
have parent-teacher associations?’’ She re. 
plied, ‘Certainly; I shall be glad to.”” Letiers 
were sent to the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
telling them of the opportunity to secure Mrs, 
Warner to speak to them. 

The National Congress of Mothers cannot 
afford to neglect such opportunities as are given 
us by the Smith-Lever Bill. We are the channel 
through which these things may reach the 
people. Why is it proper that we should be 
the channel rather than that the schools should 
be the channel, rather than that another organ- 
ization should be the channel? Simply this, 
that we reach into the home in a different way 
from any other organization. Every mother 
feels that she has a part in our organization. 
The mothers do not feel that we are patronizing 
them when we come into their homes. Another 
thing is that we have a common meeting place 
where everybody is equal—the school house, 
where everybody has an equal right. Conse- 
quently we call upon the County Farm Bureau 
to bring to us their men who get up the clubs 
for poultry raising, for hogs—some of our hoys 
got splendid prices for their pigs last year. 
One boy in our Parent-Teacher Association got 
up early in the morning to hoe his corn every 
morning during the summer, and again hoed it 
in the afternoon, and he got the second prize. 

The lecturer of the Grange in Massachusetts 
is asking me to tell the Grange about the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and we are doing that in 
Massachusetts. There is never a feeling that 
one Organization is interfering with the other. 
We bid every organization Godspeed, and then 
we say, if you can use us as a channel for your 
work we are glad to be used. 


we 


A Child’s Right to be Useful 


To be useful is the divine right of every child. 
To be repressed, pampered, petted, frilled and 
furbelowed, has ruined many a child. Blessings 
on the child who longs to help father and mother. 

“But Mary will break the dishes!” 

“Of course she will. Let her!”’ 

“But John will get so dirty if he does that 
work!” 

“Certainly he will. Boys have an affinity for 
dirt. Good clean soil is healthful.” - 


Doll wives, who were never taught to work; 
doll men, who, if forced by stern necessity to 
work, wear themselves out searching for soft 
jobs—the world is full of them. Let John and 
Mary have their small tasks now and they will 
grow up to be workers instead of shirkers; 
lifters instead of leaners; blessings instead of 
burdens to this old world. 
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Good Roads Instruction in Public Schools 


It is not necessary to tell intelligent people to- 
day that we need good roads throughout Amer- 
ica. Every one knows that it is along a good 
road that rural progress can make its most 
rapid advance, and that where it is checked, 
mire, clay and sand have clogged the wheels of 
its chariot. 

Nor do we need to consider the causes and 
effects of conditions in country life, brought 
about by good and bad roads. “That,’’ as 
Kipling says, ‘‘is another story.”” We will con- 
sider that we are all fully convinced of the vital 
importance of the best highways and byways, 
and that we know their effects on rural life 
and what should be done to secure them, and 
that we are honestly and earnestly seeking the 
best methods of obtaining them. A German 
proverb tells us, “Whatever you would have 
appear in a nation’s life, you must put into the 
public schools,” but perhaps the first sug- 
gestion of the union in which lies the needed 
power came from our own Charles Sumner when 
he said ‘‘ The road and the schoolmaster are the 
two most important elements in advancing 
civilization.” 

A beginning has been made at many scattered 
points, and among them, Page County, Iowa, 
has given a demonstration, in its road-dragging 
contests, not only of what work boys can do, 
but also that they /tke to do it. 

But where a needed movement advances, not 
by leaps and bounds, but slowly, with great 
gaps between the widely scattered points of 
eflort, a question must arise as to the explana- 
tion, and we want to know wherein the difficulty 
lies. If the problem cannot be promptly 
solved, at least let us see if a little light can be 
thrown on it. Perhaps good roads teaching 
has been regarded too much as an “‘extra,’’ an 
elective course to be taken up by the higher 
grades, if any teacher had sufficient interest in 
the subject to encourage a pupil to study it. 
Unfortunately the average teacher—and many 
who are far above the average—looks upon a 
road as merely a way of getting from one place 
to another. As one bright young woman at a 
state college told me, after hearing an illus- 
trated talk on how to teach good roads, she 
never thought there was anything im a road 
before, or anything to learn about them. What 
we need to do is to move the subject back among 
the elements of rural education. 

As the three R’s are necessary to all children 


regardless of their vocation in later years, so the 
knowledge of good roads and their value should 
be made almost instinctive in country children. 
For no phase of rural life is untouched by the 
road which rurs between church, home and 
school, farm and market; and whatever a 
country boy or girl may do, as long as they do 
it in the country, they must do it by means of 
the country road. Therefore let us begin to 
teach little boys and girls this vital science just 
as soon as they have developed observation and 
the power to express ideas—which puts road 
study where it should commence—at the door of 
the school house. Girls need this training as 
well as boys, for no one suffers so much from bad 
roads as the farmer’s wife and daughters. A 
man, even under the worst conditions, can get 
on a horse or mule and ride into the “store” 
for a smoke and a gossip, but the women must 
stay at home—with what result, our insane 
asylums tell a tragic tale. Do you remember 
the story of the old farmer, who when called 
upon to explain if possible his wife’s mental . 
breakdown, said wonderingly, “No, I can’t see 
why Jane should lose her mind; she’s had 
nothin to bother her. Why, she ain’t hardly 
had to be outside her kitchen for eighteen 
years!”’ 

We know how joyfully little children have 
respoaded to the planting of seeds in boxes and 
little beds, how eagerly they watch for the 
tiny shoots and how intelligent are their accounts 
of the ‘‘seed-babies,” while fields of paper 
flowers bloom on dingy school house walls. 
With equal pleasure they would cut the long 
brown paper road, and put along it the steepled 
church, the brown school house with its fluttering 
flag, the homes, the fields with yellow hay- 
stacks or horses and plough, and themselves in 
overalls and in sunbonnets, coming to school. 
Then let each child be asked what he saw on 
his way to school; what kind of a road he walked 
on—was his walk pleasant? Why?—or why 
not? Was the road dusty? Or what happened 
to the thick dust after a shower? Is their road 
to school shady, or hot and sunny all the way? 
Are there any trees to rest under on the way 
home? Tel! him to watch the wagons as they 
pass. Did they run fast and smoothly, ox did 
they bump and jerk along? Did the horses have 
a hard time pulling their loads? and were the 
big market wagons piled up high or could the 
horses only pull a little load—and why did he 
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suppose that was? When they walk in the 
middle of the road, are they on a little hill, so 
that they ‘and the rain would have to run down 
to the sides, or are they walking in a hollow 
where there are lots of puddles most of the 
time? And is there any place where there is 
always a little stream running across the road? 
Is there anything pretty to look at as they go by? 
How many “sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks’’ they will find when such ob- 
servation and practice make of the walk to 
school each day a fresh adventure instead of a 
wearisome routine. Again, does the boy cross a 
bridge on his way? What is it made of and has 
it any holes where men or horses might catch 
their feet on a dark night? Did he see any tin 
cans or broken glass in the road, and did he 
do a ‘‘good turn” by taking them away? Are 
there any little or big holes in the road? If so, 
at recess time let the empty dinnerpails be filled 
with stones,—following MacAdam’s rule that 
no stone should go in a road that a man could 
not put in his mouth—and then appoint a patrol 
of small citizens to fill up the holes on the way 
home. Isthere anything here that little children 
could not do, or would not really enjoy doing? 
By the time a boy reaches the upper grades, the 
road, his road, will be to him, if not a friend, at 
least a companion, whose every feature and 
characteristic is well known and whose picture 
he can draw with unerring accuracy. 

From this elementary road study, the pupils 
will pass easily to such a bulletin as the U. S. 
Office is preparing by request for use in New 
Jersey, based on an outline so simple and yet 
so comprehensive that it may be adapted to any 
conditions and to all grades of ability. The 
history of road building in Rome, in France, or 
at home is a fascinating story, and the lives of 
men like MacAdam, Telford and Tresaguet 
should be familiar to farmers who owe their 
present prosperity to the road lessons they 


and school will be forged when the boy 
lesson must find out from his father the . st of 
hauling, the value of land, and if in a dis. ‘ct of 
improved roads, what land was worth the 
old days before improvement. 

But children in the seventh and eighth -;ades 
are not grown-ups, and modern educatioi has 
accepted the fact that all children are ‘ from 
Missouri,”’ mentally, if not physically, an that 
for big ones as well as little ones, ‘se: ing js 
believing.”” To meet this fundamental demand, 
the set of bromide enlargements was prvpared 
for use in one state according to this plan: the 
portfolio of forty-eight views will be indefinitely 
“loaned” to the State Department of ['ublic 
Instruction, by which it will be sent by means 
of government franks from school to school, to 
be kept for one week—or tor halt a week if the 
demand for it is great. The “little red school 
house’’ will be adorned for days by these fine 
pictures; they will be studied and compared, 
the pupils will write compositions on the view, 
or pair of views, of their choice, and if the 
teacher is progressive and realizes that the 
school cannot rise above the community, one 
evening the parents will be invited to the school 
to see the exhibit, hear the essays and sing some 
good old songs with their children and their 
children’s teacher. Perhaps lemonade and cake 
may be provided by some kindly mothers, anda 
five cent admission charged,—the resulting fund 
to be used ter the purchase of a set otf photo- 
graphs for the school, illustrating the outline 
of road study. 

And then—one is lost in visions ot fresh paint 
and whitewash, a neat front path and some 
pretty flower beds springing up from the mud, 
to bring the schoolhouse up to be a fit gallery 
for the beautiful pictures, which seem to make 
the cracked and dirty walls seem doubly shabby, 
the dingy exterior so out of tune with the fresh 
modern schools, the prosperous homes, and the 
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taught the world. A strong link betweer home _ lovely glimpses of foreign lands within. 


U.S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION—REPORT OF THE HOME EDUCATION DIVISION, 
MAY, 1916-MARCH, 1917 
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SAFETY FIRST FOR MOTHERS 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS DR. MARY SHERWOOD, Chairman 
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The Scope and Methods of Prenatal Work 


By MRS. MAX WEST 


CHILDREN’S BurREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


When the historians of the future come to 
write the story of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century they will have few more inter- 
esting facts to record than that of the unpre- 
cedented awakening of the world to the value of 
children and that of public concern for their 
welfare. 

One of the developments of this movement 
for the saving of babies’ lives and the improve- 
ment of babies’ health is the conviction which 
has been forced upon every one doing infant 
welfare work on any large scale that a very 
important part of such work must be done 
betore the baby is born, if he is to live and 
thrive after birth, and what is now known as 
“prenatal’’ work is the logical development of 
this idea. 

The more obvious purposes of prenatal work 
are to prevent the loss of infant life which occurs 
by reason of still-births, miscarriages, and 
weakness in the first days of life after birth; 
to save the lives of mothers and prevent ill 
health; to promote breast feeding, and to insure 
better obstetrical care at and following child- 
birth. 

The methods of giving prenatal care differ 
somewhat in different places and circumstances, 
but what may be called standardized prenatal 
work usually embraces the following factors: 

1. The registering of pregnant women, as early 
in pregnancy as possible. Practically most of 
the cases are found among mothers who are 
already bringing their babies to the infant wel- 
fare stations or receiving the visits of the infant 
welfare nurses in their homes, or among their 
friends and neighbors. 

2. Medical Attention.—Each patient should be 
examined by a competent obstetrician, to deter- 
mine the pelvic measurements, the probability 
of normal delivery, the condition of the urine, 
and the blood pressure. The patient should be 
advised as to the care she needs to insure her 
own and the baby’s safety, and she should be 
instructed to return or to send in specimens of 
urine for examination at stated intervals, the 
frequency of which will depend upon the findings. 


3. Visiting Nurses.—It is essential to the suc- 
cess of prenatal work that the nurses visit the 
mothers at home to see that the doctor’s direc- 
tions are being carried out, and to help and 
advise the mother with respect to the prepara- 
tion for confinement. In some cases the nurse 
makes the urinalysis and takes the blood pressure. 

4. The Provision of Suitable Care for Mother 
and Baby at Confinement.—In some cases this is 
accomplished by giving the patient into the 
hands of some other agency for care at con- 
finernent, but there is close codperation between 
the two. The care of the infant’s eyes to pre- 
vent blindness is one of the most important 
features of this part of the work. 

Some of the more extensive examples of pre- 
natal work, whose records have been carefully 
kept afford interesting and important results. 
The work done by the Prenatal and Obstetrical 
Committee of the Women’s Municipal League 
of Boston and by the New York Milk Committee, 
are conspicuous demonstrations of the value of 
prenatal work. By these and other experiments 
it has been conclusively shown that such care | 
will result in fewer stillbirths, fewer miscarriages, 
and fewer deaths of live born babies, and of 
mothers as well. The complications of child- 
birth such as eclampsia, puerperal septicemia, 
and accidents and injuries which cost the lives 
of far too many mothers at present, will be 
lessened.!. The work in Boston shows that the 
babies of supervised mothers will be born in 
better condition and will therefore have a better 
start in life, and since the number of ntdthers 
who are able to nurse their babies at the breast 
is increased by proper care during the latter part 
of pregnancy, there is a greater likelihood of 
supervised babies surviving throughout the 
early months of life. 

These are some of the direct and general 
results of prenatal work. But if the full history 
of all the cases thus supervised throughout preg- 
nancy could be written it would doubtless reveal 
that the preventable suffering and illness inci- 
dent to the pregnant state and the subsequent 
broken health of mothers have been cut down 


‘ Maternal Mortality, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, p. 14. 
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to a degree hardly to be measured, and that the 
consequent increase in the health and efficiency 
of the mothers has greatly contributed to the 
comfort and happiness of the families concerned. 

According to recent reports made to the 
Children’s Bureau,! there were, in 1915, 286 
public and private agencies in 186 cities, doing 
some prenatal work. It is interesting also to 


note that 45 nurses were giving all of thei: «ime 
to this work, and 893 part of their time. Ip 
addition, 59 of the 286 agencies reported that 
they were supporting prenatal clinics. ‘| here 
is little doubt that this kind of work wil! -on- 
tinue to grow and spread as the essentia! and 
fundamental necessity for prenatal work be- 
comes more widely known. 


Se ee CS 


G Home Garden Department j 
é 


l MRS. HENRY HARMAN, CHAIRMAN 


God planted a garden and placed in it the 
human race “to dress it and keep it.’’ That 
garden meant plenty and beauty for the children 
of man. Because of temptation, the keepers of 
this beautiful garden were driven out with 
flaming sword. Whether allegory, parable or 
truth it matters not; for there is for us who have 
drifted far from nature and nature’s God, a 
lesson. Discipline, sorrow, the havoc of war, 
drives us as by a flaming sword back to the 
God-intent life. The country, and the city, is 
full of wonderful home gardens. Tiny children 
drive the horse, or the machine, while sowing 
and hoeing and gathering in, is in progress. 
The larger boys and girls do their ‘“‘bit.’””. Wom- 
en, who once thought it menial to be seen 
“‘working the farm,’’ or in the garden, are weed- 
ing and mowing lawns, casting aside indolence, 
frivolity and selfish enjoyment, gaining health 
and beauty in exchange. Many play-grounds 
are giving place to gardens. The home and 
school gardens are under the care of competent 
instructors, who teach the children how to 
cultivate the ground in a way to obtain the 
greatest results. Every spot of ground is 
utilized, for even the cottage ‘‘door-yards” 
are planted with useful vegetables. 

The garden teaches unselfishness and wisdom, 
and gives as much in health and strength as any 
play-ground can afford. Boys who have played 
ball all summer are now on the farms, The 
word “play” has changed its meaning, and 
children find in the garden another kind of fun. 
’Tis “‘fun’s to see the potato eyes open; to hunt 
the bugs, and to learn the names and songs of 
the birds. All this awakens a new interest in 
the wonderful way in which Nature grows. 

As one rides through the different States and 


sees that nearly every home has its garden, 
large, and small, systematically arranged and 
beautifully cared for, he realizes the grand 
spirit controlling our country. The homes of 
our country are ready for service. Their great- 
est service is the conservation of all its resources. 
Over every door-way hangs the United States 
flag; and near every house is the garden. The 
work of canning, drying and conserving the 
surplus is being done, that nothing be lost. 

The children are learning which plant is a 
noxious weed; that a beautiful blossom may be 
poison to the cattle which roam the fields, that 
the sturdy plants are the ones to be retained, and 
the plants which check the growth of the food 
to be, are the ones to be cast out. This applies 
to all nature. Mother can teach many lessons 
if she is in the garden with the children. 

We have all read ‘Elisabeth and her German 
Garden.”” As we pass along the highway we 
see many Elisabeths, Marthas and Marys in 
their gardens, working as all women do work, 
for the love of home and children. 

The school gardens are not as numerous as 
last year, because the children are caring for 
the home gardens during the vacation days; 
and the home must be maintained and protected. 
The home garden is the home-guard. 

A traveller of reputation, older in life and 
experience than any of us, quotes sound thought 
and sober truth in the following: ‘And he gave 
it for his opinion that whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind and do more 
essential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” 


1Tabular Statement of Infant Welfare Work by Public and Private Agencies in the U. S., 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, p. 28. 




















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
September 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Toptc—Goop Roaps INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—THE COoNn- 
STRUCTIVE MOTHER. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
" NEws. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT News oF WorRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 














Aims and Purposes 
of 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may co- 
operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impression- 
able years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the belief 
that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be triéd in 
ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, whose 
business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the child 
in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for correction 
and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every man 
or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become a member 
ind aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler, national life, which can only be attained 

hrough the individual homes. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in Nation:] 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items trom tne States must be in the hands u: the editorial board by the tenth 
of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The editorial 
board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. ’ 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations, 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


e necessity for bsevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month more 


states send news. L 
must be written with ink or typewritten. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 


Communications 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members one 
year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is enclosed 
a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita have been paid, 
and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. | 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers before 
the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers cannot be 
furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





ARIZONA 


Arizona includes in its membership, 21 parent- 
teacher associations, 3 child-welfare circles and 
one chum parents’ association—coéperate with 
extension division of State University. In seven 
of the thirteen counties in the state parent- 
teacher associations have been organized. 
Board meetings and state conventions have 
always met in Phoenix. 

In rural districts we have established hot 
lunches in the schools and playgrounds. 


COLORADO 
PRESIDENT S ANNUAL REPORT 


Colorado includes in its membership, 175 
parent-teacher associations and a few mothers 
circles. Ninety have been organized during the 
past year. April Ist, the per capita member- 
ship was 5,155 and increase of 2,427 members 
over last year. 

Lists of new associations are sent regularly 
to the National Secretary. 

Parent-teacher associations have been organ 
ized in 40 out of the 63 counties in the state. 

We have coéperated with I. K. U. N. K. A., 
International Sunday-School Association and 
Extension Division of State University. Our 
Kindergarten Chairman has formed a strong 
committee and is doing splendid work through 
the state. The Social Extension Committee 
has codperated most actively with the Extension 
Division of the State University, holding a 
Better Baby Conference and making three talks 
at each ot eight Community Conferences under 
the Extension Bureau of the Social Extension 
Department of the Colorado University. The 


chairman of the Social Extension Department 
has made a full report of this work to the Na- 
tional. Our Education Committee is coéperat- 
ing with the Educational Department of the 
University. They have outlined a course of 
study for prospective and young mothers and 
are offering these courses to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations and classes of mothers. The 
president has been placed on the committee to 
arrange a Sociological Conference for October 
under the auspices of the State University. 
Our Home and School Garden Committee is 
coéperating with the extension workers of the 
Agricultural College and the county agricul- 
turists of the state. The garden work is being 
very actively promoted by our State Chairman. 
The Home Economics Committee is working 
with the Extension Department of the Agri- 
cultural College, doing splendid work in rural 
districts through the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. The Mothers’ Congress and Women’s 
Club Chairman coéperated with Federated Club 
Chairmen in every way possible. The Teachers’ 
College is promoting our work through its 
graduate class and extension workers, recom- 
mending the formation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations wherever they touch the schools. Our 
State Superintendent enthusiastically endorses 
Parent-Teacher Associations and advises them 
to join the State and National. In standard- 
izing the schools she gives two points for an 
active Parent-Teacher Association. 

The County Superintendents are organizing 
all over the state, and assure us that they must 
have Parent-Teacher Associations in oider to 
standardize their schools. The following is a 
sample of the endorsement they are giving us: 

“IT congratulate you upon the splendid work 
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you .re doing for the state through the Colorado 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers. 
he El Paso County schools have been bene- 
fite’’ immeasurably through the Parent-Teacher 
Ass .ciations which are the outgrowth of the 
Conzress. In many instances where mothers 
have been organized for the special purpose of 
coonerating with the schools, conditions in 
regird to the school activity, school buildings 
and equipment, school grounds, libraries, etc., 
have shown a remarkable change for the better.” 

\Ve have held District Conferences, not County 
Conferences. Councils of Presidents are formed 
in seven cities and have proved helpful and 
successful, particularly in the cities of Denver, 
Pueblo, and Trinidad. 

We have started a Boys’ Educational Loan 
Fund under the direction of a new committee 
called the Loan Fund Committee. We have 
formed an Organization Committee qomposed 
of the president and vice-presidents. Many 
associations have been organized by this com- 
mittee. Splendid work has been done in im- 
proving moving pictdres hy a Review Committee 
formed in the Denver District, which codperates 
with the managers of the movies. 

We had a very successful state meeting in 
Denver last October and three meetings with the 
Colorado Education Association in the western, 
southern and central parts of the state. Pre- 
sented the plan and purposes of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations work at the thirteen 
teachers’ institutes held during the summers of 
1916-17 under the auspices of the county 
superintendents, thus reaching over 2,000 
teachers. This spreading of our message has 
helped greatly in the organizing work of the year. 

All board meetings are ‘held in Denver. 

We have increased the appropriations fo1 
educational and corrective institutions. Passed 
a minimum wage bill. Endorsed the Federal 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Tiaining Bill, placing 
it under the direction of the Agricultural College 
Board. 

We have organized two rural districts. Have 
sent speakers and loan papers to rural associa- 
tions all over the state. Three hundred and 
forty-nine schools have been standardized by the 
state superintendent during the year. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations have done much in 
making this possible. We have organized 
Parent-Teacher Associations in nearly every 
county. 

Circles generally have observed Child-Welfare 
Day. 

The booklets given by Mrs. Mears were sent 
to every Parent-Teacher Association in the 
state. They were extensively used and proved 
very helpful. Raised $16.85. 

There ‘should be better codperation between 
the chairmen of the national departments and 
the chairmen of state committees. The state 
chairmen need suggestions for work and in- 
spiration from the national chairmen. 


Through the efficient and untiring work of our 
Press and Publicity Committee, Mrs. Winter 
and Mrs. Fish, we have received in money 
value, estimated in inches of space, over $8,400 
of advertising. 

The educational value and immense assistance 
to our work of the articles in the Colorado School 
Journal and the Manufacturers and Consumers 
Magazine, and the reports in the local papers 
through the state, together with our valuable 
quarterly bulletin which is sent to every mem- 
ber, can not be estimated or expressed in words. 

Most of our committee reports have been sent 
to the National Chairmen of Departments. 


ILLINOIS 


The Education Committee began the work of 
the year by formulating a letter to Parent- 
Teacher Associations, members of boards of 
education and other interested people, asking 
help in establishing a maximum of twenty-five 
pupils in high school classes. The advantages 
of smaller classes were emphasized as follows: 
(1) Individual instruction; (2) knowledge of the 
pupil’s mental processes, through adequate 
criticism, impossible in large classes; (3) repre- 
sentative class spirit. 

Next came a postal-card questionnaire, relative 
to the formation of national reading circles. 
Many associations responded but the number 
of circles in Illinois is not nearly so large as it 
should be. 

An application to the Illinois Library Exten- 
sion Commission secured a promise to send the 
necessary books to any Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, not having access to a library. 

The committee has strongly advocated the 
standardization of the public school; has recom- 
mended the necessary tests and has on hand con- 
siderable material bearing on the subject. 
“Study your school” should be the slogan of 
every Parent-Teacher Association. Use every 
means at hand and keep Commissioner Flexner’s 
“Why” in constant use. A loan paper on this 
subject has been promised. 

Thrift has become a patriotic duty. Educa- 
tion in wise saving and wise spending is our 
special province. Mrs. Cartwright, a member 
of this committee, has made a study of ‘Child- 
ren’s Money.” The results of this survey and 
the plan for right training in the use of an 
allowance will be embodied in a loan paper. 
The chairman wishes to disclaim any credit for 
this very valuable piece of work and to recom- 
mend it to every Parent-Teacher Association. 

Many local associations have held thrift’ 
meetings during the past year. Some of them 
have been reported to the chairman. The sub- 
jects treated have been carefully listed. A 
short reference list is being prepared. 

Patriotic education is at all times a part of 
parent-teacher work. Never, perhaps, was this 
more truly recognized than now. Your com- 
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mittee does not urge this duty upon you, knowing 


well that every mother and teacher is doing her, 


utmost, at this crucial time, to serve her country. 
Your chairman bids you ‘“godspeed”’ in this as 
in every other line of educational work. 

Members of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
are urging simplicity and economy in dress for 
school girls. 


IDAHO 


Idaho held its annual convention in Boise, 
May 23-24. 

The program covered Standards of a Success- 
ful Parent-Teacher Association, Benefits of 
County Organization, Making of a Program, 
A Man’s Part in the Training of Children, The 
Spiritual Development of the Child, Com- 
panionship and Health. 

Resolutions were adopted authorizing the 
president to appoint a committee of seven quali- 
fied men and women to make an investigation 
of the actions of the State Board of Education, 
owing to the resignations of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education and President of State 
University for alleged political reasons. 

Recommending uniform dress for high school 
pupils during the war. Urging war prohibition 
and clean moral conditions in army camps. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. J. K. Dickie, Boise; first vice-president, 
Mrs. E. R. Madsen; second vice-president, Mrs. 
W. N. Yost, Meridian; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Apphia Robinson, Gooding; fourth vice- 
president, Mrs. J. A. McRobbie, Nampa; 
recording secretary, Mrs. L. W. McClurg, 
Eagle; treasurer, Mrs. Webster Haynes, Valley 
View. 


IOWA 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Iowa includes in its membership 92 parent- 
teacher associations, eleven mother’s circles, 
three child-welfare circles and two affiliated 
organizations. Thirty new associations have 
been formed during the past year. 

Out of 99 counties in the state parent-teacher 
associations have been organized in six. 

One county branch has been organized and 
county conferences have been held in seven 
counties. Des Moines and Mason City have 
Councils which have proved helpful and success- 
ful. The Child-Welfare Exhibit in the State 
Fair is in charge of Iowa Congress. 

Close connection with Iowa University for 
child study and codperation with State Sunday- 
School Associations has been established. 

All board meetings are held in Des Moines. 
Iowa has 200 consolidated schools in rural com- 
munities. In six of them parent-teacher asso- 


ciations have been organized. Plans are made 
to survey and reach all of them. Our state 
officers and chairmen of departments need the 











National Year Book more than president: of 
local circles and would appreciate having it «at 
to them. Child-Welfare Day Booklets \. re 
sent to all associations, but there was li je 
observance of the day. 

The annual convention will be held in Les 
Moines, November I-2. 

Des Moines Parent-Teacher Council, throuch 
a motion picture committee last winter, arranged 
with one of the largest houses to put on a cou: se 
of twenty selected juvenile programs, Saturday 
mornings at five cents (half their regular ad- 
mission charge). These were so popular that 
two runs were given of each program. 

Juvenile programs were run Saturday aftere 
noons or Friday afternoons and evenings in 
several of the resident districts. These wer- 
not as well attended as the down-town show. 

The Mothers’ Clubs of Des Moines are co- 
éperating with committees of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in organizing for war relief work, 
and in making a house-to-house canvass with 
registration cards for women and girls, for use 
of the managers of the social welfare work of the 
cantonment of 45,000 soldiers to be located here. 
The first club to organize for Red Cross work was 
the Sabin Club, with Mrs. David Cloyd presi- 
dent. This district of over 500 women is divided 
into sixteen neighborhood groups, called units, 
each with its chairman, and two or three helpers. 
Others clubs are organizing rapidly, and the 
regular mothers’ club work can be carried on 
through these groups. 


ROUND TABLES. DISTRICT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


1. N.E. District: Dubuque, March 31, 1917. 
Leader, Mrs. S. W. Johnson, Oelwein; Secretary, 
Miss Alice Greenhow, Dubuque. 

2. S.E. District: Fort Madison, April 7. 
Leader, Mrs. G. T. W. Patrick, Iowa City; 
Secretary, Mrs. A. E. Glazier, Fort Madison. 

3. S.W. District: Atlantic, March 30. Leader, 
Mrs. F. S. Watts, Audubon; Secretary, Mrs. P. 
R. Smith, Atlantic. 

4. N.W. District: Sioux City, March 23. 
Leader, Mrs. E. J. Stason, Sioux City; Secretary, 
Miss Caroline Nevling, Sioux City. 

Following are the reports from Dubuque and 
Fort Madison. 


DUBUQUE 


One of the most interesting sessions of the 
Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association which 
met in Dubuque, Iowa, March 29, 30, 31, was 
that of the Northeastern District of the Iowa 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

Mrs. S. W. Johnson, of Oelwein, who was 
leader of the round table, presided. The room 
was filled to its limit with parents, mostly 
mothers, and teachers—all eager to help along 
the child-welfare movement; all realizing that 
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“~)\dren are our tomorrow and as we mould 
th today so will they deal with the world 
then.” 

ree most excellent addresses were given. 
Dr. F. D. Crawshaw, of the Univeisity of Wis- 
corsin, talked on ‘Industrial Arts.” 

Dr. R. C. Augustine, president of the Illinois 
Stuie Society of Optometrists, Decatur, IIl., 
spoke on ‘‘Eyestrain and School Efficiency.” 
Dr. Augustine cited a number of cases in his 
own personal experience where the child who 
had been ranked as “subnormal’’ was changed 
to the ‘‘normal class’’ when the eye trouble was 
corrected. 

\Irs. Herbert Adams of Dubuque, Iowa, gave 
a practical paper on ‘‘ Dress and Manners. ’ 

Delegates from Cedar Falls, Luana, Farley, 
Parkersburg, Sheffield, Waterloo, Oelwein and 
Dubuque brought very interesting and helpful 
reports from their associations. Written reports 
were sent from the associations at Charles City 
and Shellrock. 

Mrs. C. P. Colegrove, of Fayette, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, gave a stirring appeal for the parent- 
teacher movement, before an audience that 
taxed the capacity of the Grand Opera House. 

Encouraging reports come from Dubuque. 
Miss Maud Reeder, school nurse, a member of 
the Committee on Social Welfare of the Iowa 
Congress, Mrs. W. J. Nessler, president of the 
Bryant School and Mrs. Wm. Kretchmer, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln School, together with Miss 
Marshall, Miss Greenhow, Miss Peterson and 
other teachers, have been very active during the 
past year in promoting organizations in the 
schools. Splendid preparations were made to 
make the Parent-Teacher Round Table of the 
Northeast District Teachers’ Association a 
success. The delegates from parent-teacher 
associations were given a warm welcome, special 
entertainment was given them. This round 
table was honored by the presence of the presi- 
dent of the teachers’ association, Mrs. C. P. 
Colegrove, active for many years in the State 
Congress, an organizer for the Congress, espe- 
cially in this district. The Franklin School is 
reported as organized since this round table 
was held, with other schools interested and tak- 
ing steps to organize. 


WATERLOO 


A Parent-Teacher Committee, representing 
the Home and Education Department of the 
Woman s Club, Mrs. C. L. Loveland, chairman, 
have codéperated with principals of the schools 
of the city, with a view of organizing a Parent- 
Teacher Association in every school. 

The Edison School, organized about two years 
ago, has demonstrated to Waterloo, the utility 
o! parent-teacher work in bringing parents and 
teachers closer together. The teachers have 
enlightened parents as to the methods of teach- 


ing. Regular lines of work are followed and the 
children are used for demonstration purposes. 
Geographical picture slides, used in the schools, 
have been used and explained to the parents by 
pupils. Doctors and social workers in the city 
have addressed the association. Two evening 
meetings and concerts have been held in place 
of the regular afternoon meetings, also a delight- 
ful art program, with pictures, story and song 
by the special teachers and seventh grade of 
this school. This school was the first to come 
into membership with the State Congress. Its 
efficient principal is Miss Martin. 

The Washington Irving School has recently 
organized. Mrs. J. E. Ridenour represented 
Waterloo at the recent Parent-Teacher Round 
Table of the Northeast Teachers’ Convention 
held in Dubuque. 


FORT MADISON 


The Southeastern District Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations comprises the 
same counties contained in the Southeast 
District of Teachers Associations. Mrs. G. W. 
T. Patrick of Iowa City, vice-president of the 
district, presided. 

Dr. E. E. Sherman, of Keosauqua, gave an 
address on ‘Parent-Teacher Work in Relation 
to Community Life.” Dr. Sherman is a former 
teacher, an educator, a physician of wide ex- 
perience and speaks from knowledge. Mrs. 
Robert Willits, of Mt. Pleasant, a president of 
our largest and most influential parent-teacher 
clubs—a rural school organization, gave a 
splendid and instructive talk. 

The work of county and district organization 
of parent-teacher clubs was presented by Mrs. 
E. E. Sherman, who is the treasurer of the 
Iowa branch of the association. 

She said in part: ‘“‘The work of the con- 
gress covers many activities. Many plans are 
used in introducing the work for publicity and 
to create interest in the subject. Among other 
things health contests, lectures, map exhibits, 
essay contests in connection with high schools, 
public school days, all of which brings parents 
to the meetings. 

“‘A three-fold program once a moath in which 
patrons, pupils and teachers partigipate, is 
essential to every parent-teacher organization. 
This fosters community interest, creates a desire 
to mingle with the teacheis in their effort to 
better our schools and gives the public school 
that support in a community which renders it 
more efficient. 

“There are many reasons, but heie are six 
for parent-teachers’ associations: 

“‘t, Home and school are equal agencies in the 
education (character-building) of the chiid 
there is, therefore, urgent need that they should 
work together in harmony and mutual under- 
standing; neither can work effectively in ig- 
norance of the other or at cross purposes with 
the other. 
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“2, The parent-teacher association enables 
the parents to become acquainted with the 
teacher and -the school, and the resulting in- 
telligent comprehension of the aims and methods 
of the teachers is shown in a loyal attitude of 
the children, which doubles the school’s efficiency. 

“3. The parent-teacher association enlarges 
the teacher’s opportunities by making possible a 
knowledge of the child’s home environment and 
influence and the viewpoint of the parents. 

““4. The reaction of the child to his school 
work is seen fully only in the home; the teacher 
who has no point of contact with that home 
loses the best opportunity of testing the value of 
his work. 

‘“‘5. A fixed and regular date of meeting is a 
saving of time for both parent and teacher. 
The latter can present a problem or explain a 
. point as quickly to fifty parents as to one. 
The former can be sure of getting the desired 
information without intrusion 

“6. Improvements for school buildings and 
grounds, added equipment and facilities for 
school work or school play should be of quite 
as much moment to parents as to teachers.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Manchester Conference-—A few problems 
and suggestions brought out at the Manchester 
Conference are the following: 

On the ‘Collection of Dues.’"-—Mrs. Lord, of 
Danvers, told how in her association they have a 
plan of issuing membership tickets and at each 
meeting the members must present these or 
pay ten cents admission. This plan brings in 
the dues early. 

Mrs. Feeney, of Andover, said at her asso- 
ciation they call the roll of those who have paid 
their dues and that serves as a reminder to 
those who have not paid. 

The Canning Clubs.—Mrs. Allen, state chair- 
man of Home Economics, told of the canning 
club work carried on by the State Agricultural 
College and County Farm Bureaus and what 
can and is already being done in small com- 
munities. 

Mrs. E. W. Smith, of the State Executive 
Board, told of the great success of the state 
campaign on ‘simple dressing’ and its recog- 
nition and sanction by Mr. Payson Smith, the 
State Commissioner of Education. 

Mrs. E. V. French, the State Corresponding 
Secretary, gave an eloquent and _ instructive 
address on the necessity of special educaton 
for our adolescent boys, in order to guard them 
against the temptations which the boys encoun- 
ter when they enter the mobilization camps. 
She emphasized the thought that ‘‘we must be 
the home guard while the men and boys guard 
our homes, away trom home. Our homes are 
not the houses or their contents, but are what 
the fathers and mothers make them. It de- 
pends on their skill, tact, intelligence and 


knowledge of what a home ought to be. ( 
Speration is absolutely necessary for the ho: 
We must work to safeguard the morals of « ir 
boys going to the front. We must equip them 
from the heart out. We must rise like an ariiy 
and forget our gentler selves if we are going .0 
protect our boys. We should demand nation.! 
prohibition for the duration of the war. 

Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner of 
Education, spoke on “The Obligation of the 
Community to Its Youth.” He said: ‘There 
have been suggestions from. official sources that 
the program of public education be abridged 
during the war. Whatever the action of othe: 
states, we in Massachusetts shall not sacrific: 
our next generation for the exigencies of this. 
This is not a child's war—it is our war. We 
should not add to the handicap of debt the 
handicap of an insufficient education to the next 
generation. England made the mistake of 
curtailing her educational system during the war. 
France is sticking to her education program 
despite the war. We should carry on education 
so we shall not create animosities with the 
peoples of other nations. We hope our children 
will see their duties and have a clearer conception 
of the meaning of democracy and understand 
that it is not a possession of ours alone. We 
must make them see we are all going toward the 
goal of universal democracy and peace. Instead 
of curtailing our program we should carry it 
forward and enlarge on it until there is no trace 
ot hatred, hostility nor enmity left. 

Mrs. E. M. Barney spoke on “Partnership 
with God,” and suggested important methods of 
child culture which she classed as the three 
great R’s—Reverence, Righteousness and Re- 
sponsibility. 

Mrs. Higgins, the state president, was present 
and told of the progress of the Congress in the 
western states and the wonderful work it is 
accomplishing. She and Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
president of the Kindergarten Training School 
of Boston, have visited and spoken at normal 
schools, kindergartens, mothers’ circles and 
parent-teacher associations in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arizona, California, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Illinois. 

The Worcester Conference-—The Worcester 
Conference took place in the Trade School 
Hall at Worcester. Mrs. J. S. Whittemore, one 
of the councillors, presided at the morning 
session. 

Many interesting reports of special gifts to 
the schools were made. One Leominster asso- 
ciation raised $100 to procure stereopticon with 
pictures. The Leominster Mothers’ Club pro- 
vided a Christmas tree with gifts for the poor 
children. North Grafton said their most largely 
attended meeting was called composition day 
when children from the upper grades read essays. 
Paxton Parent-Teacher Association furnished 
the school with a victrola and insisted on the 
enforcement of the state law for vaccination. 
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'.ms Square Association has started the Red 
s work in their neighborhood and it has 
yn into a regular branch. The Malvern 
| Association consists mostly of English 
people and they always have money to 
» the school and pay their dues, as they bring 
i cents to each meeting, besides refreshments, 


\Irs. L. A. Greenwood, the Councillor of 
North Worcester County, presided at the after- 
oon session. Mr. Wesley Nims, Superin- 
tendent from the Worcester County Farm 
sureau, gave a talk on ‘‘Garden Work for Boys 
and Girls,’”’ showing how the parent-teacher 
associations are coéperating in this work. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, our honored National 
Vice-President, thanked Massachusetts for the 
more than $250 given to child-welfare work this 
year and she gave each member a pasteboard 
gift box with the new national star emblem on its 
cover, 

Mrs. W. E. Rowe, of the State: Board, spoke 
of the necessity for state preparedness in our 
State Congress. 

Mrs. Higgins, the State President, was present 
and spoke of the activity of the parent-teacher 
associations throughout the country. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri includes in its membership 223 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 6 Church Parents’ 
Associations, I affiliated organization. Thirty- 
two associations have been formed in the past 
year. Out of 114 counties in the state, 45 have 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Two County Con- 
ferences have been held. Seven towns and cities 
have Councils of Presidents. 

Springfield, Mo., actuated by a strong desire 
to make a name for herself, is carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for new members. There 
are seventeen local circles, and each is trying to 
get not less than 100 paid-up members. Re- 
turns are not available to date, but enthusiasm 
is high, and the leaders hope to make a great 
showing. The Springfied Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations have just elected a new 
president, Mrs. J. B. McBride, who was the 
former State President. The Council has been 
responsible for a number of canning demon- 
strations during the summer, presided over by 
Miss Lewis, of the Springfield State Normal 
School, and Miss McGee, of the State University 
Extension Service. Several circles have held 
social outdoor meetings during vacation and the 
“Sunshine School,’’ a rural school, has held a 
carnival and social. The Council made strenu- 
ous efforts through its Committee, Mrs. Wm. 
Ullman, Mrs. Frank B. Williams and Mrs. John 
S. Farrington, to hold a ‘Sane Fourth”’ Cele- 
bration in Springfield this year, but the mer- 
chants having laid in their stocks, it was found 
inadvisable to insist. Their efforts bore very 
gratifying fruit, however, for the City Com- 


missioners agreed to pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale or use of fireworks entirely 
hereafter. This ordinance has been passed, and 
the mothers of Springfield feel that a great stride 
forward has been made. 


ST. LOUIS 


Great interest was evinced during the week, 
May I to 6, in the celebration of the National 
Baby Week. Many organizations in our city 
engaged in baby saving were represented. 

The Congress of Mothers is working all the 
time for this vital work, believing it is the 
steady day by day, year by year work that 
counts. 

The Mothers’ Congress has as its slogan for 
1917 to save 100,000 babies. The Congress 
feels assured this can be done if all codperate. 

One form of baby saving in our city consists 
of affording a comfortable, cool resting place 
during the very hot summer nights available to 
mothers and their babies, using for this purpose 
the public parks. This suggestion was given 
us by Dr. E. W. Saunders. Inquiries regarding 
this work have come from ‘‘The Woman's 
Municipal League’’ of Boston; from various 
clubs in Chicago; from Kansas City, and it has 
received mention in the Pittsburgh Survey and 
in London, England, publications. 

‘Those watching the development of this idea 
are assured of its value as one means of pre- 
vention of infant mortality. 

2,892 babies and mothers were taken care of 
in our camps during 46 hot summer nights in 
1916. 

The Committee on Resolutions urged that 
Parent-Teacher Associations work for the 
establishment of free clinics and for medical 
and dental inspection in the public schools, with 
the necessary follow-up work. 

School boards of this State provide a home 
advisor, rather than so much truant officer 
work. 

The Missouri Branch of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress and Parent-Teacher Associations lend 
entire strength to the further production and to 
the conservation of all food products. And 
that it be the duty of all circle presidents to 
appoint chairmen of home gardens and of home 
economic departments; endorsed the Bible 
vacation schools as a means of education for 
children during the summer months; recom- 
mended that at all camps and groups of military 
men there be established a home tent, and 
military mother in charge. 

It is respectfully requested that officers guard 
the reputation of the uniform and the camp, and 
prevent use of liquor or immoral acts. Urged 
the school boards of Missouri to take immediate 
advantage of the opportunity now offered for 
the training of boys and girls in the work of 
practical life. Through the Smith-Hughes Bill 
simplified dress is recommended. 








NEW JERSEY 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NEW JERSEY CON- 
GRESS WITH THE STATE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held the second 
annual conference, July 19 and 20, in the Ocean 
City Summer School of Observation—codperat- 
ing with the State Summer School. Seven 
hundred teachers and one hundred delegates 
from the Congress were in attendance when Mr. 
Sensor, director of the State Summer Schools 
for Teachers, opened the Conference. Dr. 
Calvin N. Kendall, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, gave the address of welcome to the 
Congress delegates, Mrs. W. Bechtel, the State 
President, responding. 

The State Leader of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, Mr. A. M. Hulbert, under direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on Club Work, “Its Relation to the Home 
and School.” Miss J. M. Adams, Domestic 
Science Teacher of the New York City Schools, 
spoke on ‘Diet of School Children.” Dis- 
cussions followed upon the value of work to be 
done by Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in supplementing the regular 
school work; the importance of supervised study, 
not assistance—a well-trained teacher gives 
applied lessons for home work, not new problems. 
The child should receive encouragement in pre- 
paring his lessons—a good light, necessary 
materials—pencils, paper, etc., and a_ place 
provided—tree trom interruption; these are his 
due—if the parent expects successful results— 
to his desire for school progress. 

A one-day conference was held July 27 in the 
Summer Schools of Freehold, Newton, Philips- 
burg and Collingswood, N. J., Congress officers 
presiding. As free access was given to all 
departments of the summer schools, the oppor- 
tunity afforded the delegates to observe the new 
methods of instruction, actually being taught, 
was of untold value; they learned how skill- 
fully applied questions lead and develop the 
child mind to fuller expression and understand- 
ing; also the importance of a mother’s intelligent 
understanding of the psychological development 
of her children—one may need only to read in 
order to grasp the lesson; another must write 
what he reads to impress it upon his mind, 
while the other child requires explanation or 
demonstration. 

Attention was called to the proper lighting of 
a school room—whether the child labors under 
the strain of facing the light, or a bright ray 
on One eye, rather than a diffused light; has his 
book highly glazed paper or a restful tone; aie the 
school walls a glaring white or a subdued cream 
color and has the wood-work a dull finish, etc.? 

There is no question of the benefit of such 
conferences with the summer schools of the 
state, when the Congress aim is clearly brought 
before the state teachers, whose questions and 
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suggestions are freely given for future wor! 
and the friendly spirit of codperation bet, 
mother and teacher is felt, especially at the 
present time, when the call to women to stand 
together as never before for the home and ‘he 
school brings the seriousness of child conser a- 
tion to each one—above all, keep the school 
open, with the loyal teacher in her place, and 
the brave mother with her encouragement, 
seeing that well-prepared lessons, stimulates 
regular attendance, the school house cannot be 
closed—nor should one month’s meeting of ihe 
Parent-Teacher Associations lapse. Now is the 
time for a closer drawing together of God's 
mothers and teachers, to stand true and stead- 
fast to their call. 


OREGON 


The National Education Association brought 
splendid inspiration that will give impetus to 
the work for children in Oregon. 

The Parents’ Educational Bureau, which is 
located in the Court House, and just a few 
blocks from our handsome new city auditorium, 
kept open house throughout the N. E. A. week. 
A committee of board members acted as hostesses 
each afternoon, and it was a proud day when 
Miss Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, D. C., came and spoke encouraging 
words of the work the Oregon women are doing. 

A private Eugenic Baby test was given one 
day for the benefit of the out-of-town visitors 
and none was more interested than Mrs. Max 
West, also of the Children’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and asa result of the interest in 
the Bureau work, more literature, bearing on all 
phases of child-welfare work, will be sent for 
distribution. 

Mrs. J. C. Todd, president of the Washington 
Congress of Mothers and vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, was another 
visitor that delighted the Oregon women. The 
Executive Board gave a dinner in her house, and 
all are looking forward to the annual convention 
that meets in Eugene, where she expects to join 
us again. 

Two members of Executive Board, Mrs. 
Millie Trumbull and Mrs. Alexander Thompson, 
were honored by being asked to speak on the 
regular program, and in many ways our women 
were represented on various committees and by 
entertaining delegates. 

Patron’s Luncheon, which was presided over 
by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, and attended by 
over 500 women, was given under the joint 
auspices of the Portland Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and the Portland Woman's Club. 

The Portland Parent-Teacher Association was 
assigned the pleasant task by the general com- 
mittee of supplying roses to all the hotels for the 
visitors, so between all, we are rejoicing over 
the many good things the N. E. A. brought to 


us and for the opportunity of doing “our bit”’ 
toward its success. 
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WASHINGTON 
‘a FAIRY TALE COME TRUE” 


2. .d what opportunities were open to mothers. 
Dea’ Mother-Worker: 

In the days of your girlhood did you ever love 
to «eal away and read again and again the 
fasc.nating fairy tale? And did you ever dream 

-cemingly impossible things coming true? 
1 when the lover came, and the home, and 
: jittle ones, and the days were crowded full, 
(here was no money to hire help, and twenty- 
four hours were too short to accomplish what 
ought to be done, but were too long for your 
strength, haven’t you cried out for a good fairy 
that could relieve the nerve tension, teach you 
how to make one step do the work of two, and 
brighten the days with fresh inspiration? Every 
mother in the land knows this story, for alas! 
we have not been prepared in past school-days 
for the profession of motherhood. 

Well, this committee from the State Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
wishes to inform you that a real fairy appeared 
in the guise of the Washington State College 
and is saying to the mothers of the state of 
Washington, ‘‘ Problems relating to the child in 
his four-fold development—physical, mental, 
social and moral—are of as much importance to 
the nation’s life as the raising of wheat and pigs.” 
We believe in “blue ribbon” boys and girls too, 
and we offer to you mothers our corps of efficient 
specialists to assist you in your vocation. A 
home-training course has been planned for the 
two summer schools under our direction, one at 
Pullman and the other at Puyallup. 

At the latter place, a delightful camp has been 
planned where floored tents may be furnished 
at nominal cost, if desired. Meals may be 


obtained from a community cafeteria, or pre- 
pared on big community family brick ovens or 
in camp. The entire family may enjoy the 
outing; the little ones under kindergarten age 
may be cared for at a day nursery for a small 
fee; outdoor kindergarten classes will be formed; 
the older children may join boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, learning efficiency, team work, and 
patriotic service; folk-games and dances will be 
taught, and the beauties of nature unfolded 
understandingly by a specialist in nature study, 
who will personally conduct groups in rambles 
through the woods. 

And the mothers may once again go to 
school, actually do class-work, for the motto 
of the course is ‘Learning by Doing.” Experts 
in story-telling, psychology, first aid work, 
textile study and sewing, toy-making, cooking 
and economy, and kindergarten training will 
give of their services. The community camp- 
fire will draw all together for social development 
in the evening. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association and Moth- 
ers’ Circle should at least send one representative. 
If it seems impossible to plan for the six weeks’ 
course, beginning June 25, then plan for the two 
weeks’ course beginning July 15. This is a 
golden opportunity. Shall we seize it and come 
back to our homes, filled with the joy of living, 
equipped with practical information—recreated 
mothers? 

For further information send a stamped 
envelope to one of the State Committee: 

Mrs. Arthur Gunn, Wenatchee, Chairman. 

Mrs. Elwell H. Hoyt, 1732 N. Prospect, 

Tacoma. 
Mrs. Herman Watson, 4609 S. L, Tacoma. 
Mrs. H. L. Copeland, 392 Catherine St., Walla 
Walla. 
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The Board of Education of Orange, N. J., has 
expelled three pupils, for violation and defiance 
of rules. The drastic action was taken at the 
instance of the rules committee which probed 
the acts. One youth recently ‘stabbed a class- 
mate. The other dismissals were for indecent 
conduct and incorrigibility. 

So far, so good. But what is to become of 
these youngsters? . Will their fate be matter of 
the juvenile court, or will they be left to drift 
until they are hauled in by the police on the 
next occasion? Has the community no further 
educational interest in them? Are they now 
just human driftwood to be wafted away at the 
will of fate? Are they, left alone, not a source 
of danger? Are they really ‘‘incorrigible’’? 

Questions like these crowd into our minds 
when we read of such procedure. This procedure 
may be lawful—but is it fair to the community 
and to the youngsters dismissed? Is the scope 


of public education confined to the four walls 
of the regulation school building? 

The laws governing public education facilities 
are very imperfect.. There are many states in 
which children with physical and mental defects 
are excluded from the _ schools. Cripples, 
tuberculous children, deaf, blind and dumb 
children have no rights in the schools of these 
states. Even where there are public institutions 
for these unfortunates, these are not always under 
the jurisdiction of the educational authorities, 
but are managed by boards of charity. Yet, 
giving the handicapped the benefit of an edu- 
cation is not an act of charity, but of communal 
function. These children have as much right 
to be educated as the well ones. 

Those of mental or moral difficulties have a 
still more meager show to become educated and 
socialized. There is not even sufficient provision 
anywhere for the really mental defectives. For 
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those who are derailed, through social, racial, 
mental, and moral difficulties, perhaps through 
being psychopaths, or suffering from the effects 
of malnutrition, severe illness, or what not, little 
real help is provided. The special and ungraded 
classes which have been established in some 
school systems are as yet inadequate makeshifts. 

We must realize that all these problems are 
in their very essence educational problems. 
The three pupils discharged from the Orange 
schools are perhaps more in need of educational 
adjustment than their more fortunate class- 
mates. To turn them loose does not solve their 
problem. 

“The Life Extension Institute has shown 
that 99 per cent. of our population is below par,” 
asserted Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in an 
address on “ Public Health and Social Welfare,”’ 
before the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. ‘‘Our health ideals are low, far 
lower than those of the Germans, Japan, Switzer- 
land or Sweden, and still lower than those of 
ancient Greece. .We are the only great industrial 
nation that does not have health insurance. We 
need a Department of Health to set standards. 
The whole nation should go into military training, 
in a sense. It should begin with the public 
schools.” 

This is only too true. Health training should 
begin in the public schools, by proper school 
hygiene and systematic gymnastics. Sports 
have failed to save the virility of the nation. 
Why we should need a health board to set stand- 
ards is not quite clear. The standards are well 
known. It is simply a matter of common sense 
management. Military training has its great 
benefit, as the astounding endurance of the 
German armies demonstrates. But military 
training does not: belong in the elementary 
schools. 


THE ONLY MEANS OF SECURING COOPERATION 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


How can teachers and parents come to under- 
stand one another and work in harmony in 


training the young? Only by frequent c tact 
and conference. Coédperation will tak. the 
place of antagonism when they come tox ther 
for the purpose of discussing their co: mop 
problems under conditions which tend to de. clop 
friendliness instead of hostility. 

A parent-teacher association in each sch: 0} js 
the only means that will avoid antagonism, mis- 
understandings, lack of coédperation, and \aste 
of energy of teachers, pupils, and parenis.— 
Dr. O'Shea. 


Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 


Imagine a rose that would say to itself: “] 
cannot afford to give away all my beauty and 
sweetness; I must keep it for myself. I will 
roll up my petals and withhold my fragrance.” 

But, behold, the moment the rose tries to 
store up its colors and treasures of fragrance, 
to withhold them from others, they vanish. The 
colors and fragrance do not exist in the unopened 
bud. It is only when the rose begins to open 
itself, to give out its sweetness, its life, to others 
that its beauty and fragrance are developed. 

So human selfishness defeats its own ends. 
He who refuses to give himself for others, who 
closes the petals of his charity, and withholds 
the fragrance of his sympathy and love, finds 
that he loses the very thing that he tries to 
keep. The springs of his manhood dry up. 
His finer nature becomes atrophied. He grows 
deaf to the cries of his fellowmen for help. 
Tears that never are shed for others’ woes sour 
to stinging acids in his own heart. 

Refuse to open your purse, and soon you 
cannot open your sympathy. Refuse to give, 
and soon yeu will cease to enjoy that which 
you have. Refuse to love, and you lose the 
power to love and be loved. Withhold your 
affections, and you become a moral paralytic. 
But the moment you open wider the door of 
your life and, like the rose, send out without 
stint your fragrance and beauty, you let the 
sunshine of life into your own soul. 


A Child’s Right to Knowledge 
By G. W. TUTTLE 


A child who asks no questions—if there can 
be such an anomaly—may be very comfortable 
to live with, but it is the everlasting ‘“‘ Why?” 
that keeps the child from being a laggard in the 
school of life. To bluff, ridicule, or turn thought- 
lessly from the child and his questions, is little 
short of criminal. This is a wonderful world 
into which the child has been born, and it is 
filled with wonderful people who do wonderful 
things while the child looks on, and says, ‘‘ Why? 

And how shall the child learn unless he says 
“Why?” and how shall we be blameless if we 


tell him not? When the angels make up the 
record of the day will they not write, “Well 
spent,” against the time we spend in enlightening 
the mind of a little child? 

Takes time! Takes patience! So does every- 
thing that is worth while in this world. It even 
takes time to read the latest novel. Let us 
take time to read the book of life that unfolds 
in our children day by day—a new page every 
day. Let us take time to answer their questions; 
to open the fast-closed doors; to enlighten their 
minds and enlarge their lives. 
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